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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  At  low  over-potential  current  densities  RuIrCoO*  shows  the  lowest  Tafel  slope  value,  0.068  V  dec-1. 

•  The  experimental  Tafel  slope  suggests  that  OH  dissociation  should  be  the  rate-determining  step. 

•  DFT  calculations  show  that  the  second  OH  bond  breaking  has  a  higher  barrier  than  the  first  one. 

•  Doping  with  Co  allows  higher  driving  force  and  a  small  activation  barrier. 
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Development  of  proton  exchange  membrane  (PEM)  water  electrolysis  systems  has  been  held  back  by  the 
cost  of  membrane  and  precious  metal  electrocatalyst  components,  and  by  the  high  overvoltage  for  water 
splitting.  Since  non-noble  metal  electrocatalysts  with  satisfactory  activities  are  not  currently  available, 
costs  must  be  reduced  by  improving  performance  and  durability  of  noble  metal  electrocatalysts. 
Moreover,  it  is  mandatory  to  understand  the  mechanisms  of  oxygen  evolution  and  find  out  how  the 
reaction  kinetics  could  be  improved.  Here  the  kinetic  pathway  for  oxygen  evolution  reaction  (OER)  on 
R11O2,  IrC>2  and  RuIrCoOx  surfaces  is  analyzed  with  electrochemical  polarization  and  Density  Functional 
Theory  (DFT)  analyses  of  the  changes  occurring  when  pure  oxides  are  doped  with  Co  and  their  effect 
during  the  first  stages  of  oxygen  evolution.  Experimental  electrochemical  methods  are  used  to  find  in¬ 
dicators  of  electrocatalyst  quality:  the  lower  the  Tafel  slope,  the  faster  the  reaction  kinetics  and  the  more 
active  the  electrocatalyst.  It  is  found  that  RuIrCoO*  surfaces  show  the  lowest  Tafel  slope  value, 
0.068  V  dec-1,  and  the  rate  determining  step  at  low  overpotential  is  the  second  H-0  breaking.  Changes 
in  electronic  structure  responsible  of  the  sluggish  second  reduction  step  in  comparison  to  the  first  are 
identified  by  the  theoretical  study. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Electrodes  for  PEM  electrolysis  should  possess  many  desirable 
characteristics  such  as  high  stability,  low  cost  and  the  lowest 
possible  overpotential  for  the  Oxygen  Evolution  Reaction.  Among 
the  different  options,  transition  metal  oxides  have  specific  prop¬ 
erties  that  can  be  modified  in  order  to  made  them  suitable  for  a  vast 
range  of  applications:  chemical  nature  of  the  oxide,  morphology 
(dispersed  state,  crystal  size,  crystallinity,  etc.),  nonstoichiometric 
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characteristics  (ionic  defects,  electronic  defects,  solid  state  redox 
properties,  etc.),  magnetic  properties,  band  structure  of  the  oxide, 
surface  electronic  structure,  geometric  factors,  crystal-field  stabi¬ 
lization  energy  and  synergistic  effects  (mixed  and  doped  oxides). 
Many  metal  oxides  show  poor  stability  at  anodic  potentials  of  the 
OER;  moreover,  most  of  the  overpotential  losses  during  electro¬ 
chemical  hydrogen  production  are  related  to  the  electrochemical 
processes  at  the  anode,  where  the  OER  takes  place.  Several  studies 
have  shown  that  noble  metal  oxides,  such  as  iridium  oxide  (Ir02) 
and  ruthenium  oxide  (RUO2),  exhibit  good  OER  performance  [1-4]. 
Although  Ru02  is  known  to  be  a  highly  active  electrocatalyst  it  lacks 
long  term  stability  5].  On  the  other  hand,  Ir02  is  a  preferred  ma¬ 
terial  because  of  its  higher  stability  but  its  activity  must  be  further 
improved  to  lower  the  specific  electric  power  consumption  6]. 
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Another  route  is  to  form  mixtures  of  Ru02/Ir02,  mixing  non¬ 
precious  metals  having  dissimilar  electronic  character  induces 
pronounced  synergetic  effects  on  electrocatalytic  activity,  which 
has  been  previously  reported  to  have  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  catalytic  activity  [7  .  Although  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
use  of  mixed  metals  can  lead  to  synergetic  effects  that  could 
improve  the  kinetics  for  the  OER  and  the  stability/selectivity  of  the 
oxygen  electrode,  modern  electrocatalysis  trends  tend  to  reduce  or 
completely  replace  precious  metals  in  the  catalyst  while  keeping 
the  same  level  of  efficiency.  Hence,  two  viable  routes  to  address  the 
cost  saving/enhancing  activity  issue  behind  the  development  of 
new  non-noble  electrocatalysts  are:  1)  forming  bimetallic  catalysts 
and  2)  adding  a  dopant  such  as  Sn02,  Ti02,  C03O4,  etc.,  to  obtain  a 
material  with  both  high  activity  and  stability  so  that  the  anode 
electrocatalyst  loading  can  be  reduced  [4,7,8  .  For  example,  Co  is  a 
transition  element  with  incomplete  electron  shell  that  has  shown 
interesting  catalytic  properties  as  component  of  electrocatalysts  for 
the  Oxygen  Reduction  Reaction  (ORR)  in  acid  medium,  but  the 
catalytic  activity  of  metallic  cobalt  in  PEM  water  electrolyzer  was 
reported  as  poor  due  to  its  instability  in  acid  media.  So,  further 
research  is  oriented  to  electrocatalysts  with  mixed  phases  con¬ 
taining  cobalt  oxides,  such  as  C03O4  that  has  been  shown  as  a 
promoter  for  reducing  noble  metal  components  in  catalysts  for  fuel 
cells  [9  .  In  this  work  an  anodic  electrocatalyst  IrRuCoO*  is  prepared 
by  chemical  reduction.  Its  synthesis,  physical  and  electrochemical 
characterization  were  reported  previously  1  .  Here  we  discuss  the 
kinetic  pathway  and  a  theoretical  study  of  the  OER  on  IrRuCoOx 
surfaces.  The  effect  of  dopants  on  the  overall  OER  mechanism  and 
kinetics  is  investigated  by  a  molecular  modeling  approach. 

2.  Methodology 

2.1.  Experimental  procedure 

As  described  previously  [1  ,  nanometric  IrRuCo*  catalysts  have 
been  synthesized  by  a  chemical  reduction  method  using  C0CI2, 
RUCI3  H2O,  and  IrC^^O  as  precursors.  Briefly,  these  precursors 
were  diluted  in  tetra hydro furan  (99%)  in  order  to  prepare  an  atomic 
ratio  IrRuCo  1:1:1.  The  solution  was  then  heated  (60  °C)  under  air 
atmosphere  and  magnetically  stirred  for  30  min;  NaBH4  was  added 
as  a  reducing  agent.  The  reaction  products  were  washed  with 
distilled  water  and  filtered.  After  filtration,  the  powder  was  dried 
and  weighted  thus  obtaining  a  95%  yield.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
oxides,  the  compound  was  subjected  to  thermal  treatment  in  an  air 
atmosphere  at  450  °C,  in  a  temperature-controlled  MTI  model  GSL- 
1100X  furnace  at  4  °C  min-1  for  3  h.  Thereafter,  the  resultant 
powder  was  maintained  in  a  closed  vessel  located  inside  desicca¬ 
tors.  Two  extra  samples  of  pure  RUO2  and  IrC>2  catalysts  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  same  chemical  method  for  comparison  purposes. 

The  kinetic  behavior  of  the  RuIrCoOx  catalysts  for  the  OER  was 
analyzed  by  linear  voltammetry  experiments.  A  solution  (60  mL  of 
ethanol  and  5  mL  of  Nation®  and  60  mL  of  water)  of  catalyst  (1  mg) 
was  prepared  and  mixed  in  an  ultrasonic  bath.  8  mL  of  aqueous 
solution  of  catalyst  were  deposited  on  a  glassy  carbon  substrate. 
Electrochemical  analyses  were  carried  out  at  room  temperature  in  a 
conventional  three-electrode  cell  consisting  of  the  RuIrCoOx  sam¬ 
ple  (working  electrode),  a  reference  electrode  (Hg/HgS04  sat.  0.68  V 
vs  NHE)  and  a  platinum  grid  (counter  electrode).  The  electrolyte 
solution  was  0.5  M  H2SO4.  An  inert  gas  was  fed  to  the  solution  for 
10  min  before  every  test.  The  cell  was  connected  to  a  Potentiostat/ 
Galvanostat  263A  (EG&G  PAR)  and  PC  (software  EG&G  Princeton 
Applied  Research,  PowerSuite  2.56,  PowerSuit  library  2.43.0). 
Linear  voltammetry  experiments  were  carried  out  from  1.23  to 
1.68  V/NHE  (Normal  Hydrogen  Electrode)  at  20  mV  s-1  scan  rates  in 
a  rotating  disk  electrode  at  900  rpm;  each  experiment  was  repeated 


250  times  at  the  same  conditions  to  evaluate  the  catalysts  stability. 
Initial  cyclic  voltammetric  experiments  were  used  to  activate  and 
eliminate  residual  synthesis  products  in  a  nitrogen  degassed  solu¬ 
tion,  by  scanning  in  the  range  1.23-1.68  V/NHE  at  20  mV  s-1  for  40 
cycles. 

2.2.  Computational  details 

Plane-wave  DFT  as  implemented  in  the  Vienna  ab  Initio  Simu¬ 
lation  Package  (VASP)  [10,11  was  used  to  perform  all  calculations 
employing  the  projector  augmented  wave  (PAW)  pseudopotentials 
[12,13  .  The  electron-exchange  correlation  was  treated  within  the 
spin  polarized  general  gradient  approximation  and  the  Revised 
Perdew-Becke-Ernzerhoff  (RPBE)  exchange  correlation  functional 
[14].  A  quasi-Newton  algorithm  was  used  to  relax  ions  into  their 
instantaneous  ground  state,  the  atoms  were  allowed  to  relax  but 
the  cell  and  its  shape  were  kept  constant.  The  tetrahedron  method 
with  Bloch  corrections  was  used  to  represent  partial  occupancies 
and  a  conjugate  gradient  algorithm  was  used  for  electronic  mini¬ 
mization.  The  criteria  for  ionic  and  electronic  convergence  were  set 
to  1CT4  and  1CT5  eV  respectively  for  the  difference  between  suc¬ 
cessive  optimization  steps.  RUO2  and  Ir02  bulk  structures  were  fully 
optimized  using  the  RPBE  functional;  the  agreement  between 
experimental  and  calculated  lattice  constants  is  within  the  1% 
which  confirms  the  adequateness  of  the  simulated  structure.  The 
(110)  surface  was  used  for  slab  calculations,  a  5-layer  slab  model 
was  constructed;  the  two  bottom  layers  were  fixed  and  the  three 
top  layers  were  allowed  to  move  during  relaxations.  Both  Ir  and  Ru 
oxide  (Ru02  and  Ir02)  crystallize  in  the  tetragonal  rutile  structure; 
they  are  electrical  conductors  and  present  very  similar  properties. 
The  (110)  oriented  domain  is  one  of  the  dominant  surfaces  [15,16]. 
In  the  bulk  structure  metal  atoms  are  coordinated  to  six  oxygen 
atoms  forming  a  slightly  distorted  octahedron  (d2sp3  hybridiza¬ 
tion).  When  the  (110)  surface  is  formed  two  types  of  O  atoms  are 
formed:  bridging  O  atoms  above  the  surface  which  are  coordinated 
to  two  metal  atoms  and  three-coordinated  atoms  on  the  same 
plane  of  the  metal  atoms.  The  metallic  atoms  are  penta-coordinated 
and  hexa-coordinated  atoms  below  the  bridging  atoms  (Fig.  la,  b). 
The  size  of  the  slab  is  1  x  2  to  have  two  penta-coordinated  metallic 
atoms  and  two  hexa-coordinated  atoms,  thus  two  oxygen  atoms  of 
each  type.  A  vacuum  space  is  allowed  between  slabs  in  the  z  di¬ 
rection  to  avoid  artificial  interactions.  Doping  with  Co  was  allowed 
in  the  surface  in  both  metallic  sites,  the  addition  of  Co  forms 
different  adsorption  sites  depending  on  the  site  of  doping. 

3.  Results 

3.1.  Kinetic  pathway  analysis 

Linear  voltammetry  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  the  pure  and 
doped  oxides.  The  pure  Ir02  material  shows  an  onset  potential  for 
oxygen  evolution  at  1.5  V;  the  current  density  obtained  in  the  RO2 
electrode  (34  mA  cm-2)  is  higher  than  that  in  RuIrCoOx  catalysts 
(22  mA  cnrT2)  at  1.68  V,  and  the  lowest  current  density  is  showed 
by  RuC>2  electrode  (only  10  mA  cm-2).  However  the  RuIrCoOx 
catalyst  is  more  stable  in  the  reaction  medium  than  both  RuC>2 
and  Ir02  catalysts,  since  the  linear  voltamperogram  of  the  RuIr¬ 
CoOx  electrode  are  easily  reproduced  whereas  on  RUO2  and  Ir02 
electrodes  the  current  density  decreased  in  each  cycle.  Moreover, 
additional  experiments  were  performed  up  to  250  cycles 
(Supplementary  information  Fig.  SI)  in  which  the  voltammo- 
grams  obtained  with  RuIrCox  remain  stable  while  the  voltam- 
mograms  on  Ir02  show  slight  stability  decrease  with  time  and 
those  on  Ru02  present  increasingly  higher  current  density 
decrease  at  each  cycle. 


Fig.  1.  Representation  of  the  (110)  MO2  surface  in  the  rutile  phase:  a)  side  view  of  the  surface  showing  the  oxygen  bridging  atoms  (Ob),  tri-coordinated  oxygen  (Ot)  and  the 
pentacoordinated  metal  site  (5-C);  b)  top  view  of  the  surface  (in  color)  showing  the  metal  penta  (5-C)  and  hexa-coordinated  sites  (6-C)  and  c)  full  view  of  the  slab  used  for  the 
calculations  showing  the  space  between  slabs.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  limits  of  the  unit  cell.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


Linear  sweep  voltammetry  was  used  to  determine  the  Tafel 
slopes  for  the  individual  electrocatalysts  (Fig.  3).  Tafel  slopes  are  an 
indicator  of  electrocatalyst  quality:  the  lower  the  Tafel  slope,  the 
faster  the  kinetics  of  the  reaction  and  the  more  active  the  electro¬ 
catalyst  (under  constant  electrocatalyst  load  conditions).  Here  we 
measured  the  electrocatalyst  activity  towards  oxygen  evolution  as 
the  desired  electrode  reaction.  In  acidic  electrolyte,  several  possible 
reaction  mechanisms  of  the  OER  have  been  proposed  [17,18  .  The 
Tafel  slope  cannot  be  used  to  directly  identify  the  reaction  pathway, 
but  it  may  be  used  to  determine  the  rate  determining  step  in  an 
assumed  mechanism.  However,  this  is  not  straightforward  as  the 
symmetry  factor  in  the  kinetic  equations  is  usually  not  known  and 
the  considered  value  of  0.5  is  not  necessarily  accurate  under  the 
experimental  conditions  [18  .  Moreover,  in  the  present  case  the 
electrocatalyst  consist  of  agglomerates  each  of  them  probably 
having  different  reaction  sites  (SEM  micrographs  were  obtained  in 
aJEO,  JSM-6490LV,  in  Supplementary  information  Fig.  S2  shows  the 
presence  of  agglomerates  from  10  to  15  pm).  Therefore,  different 
rate-determining  steps  for  different  reaction  sites  can  coexist  and 
the  measured  Tafel  slope  then  represents  an  average.  The  following 
reaction  steps  were  generally  proposed  as  the  mechanism  for  the 
OER  on  anode  electrocatalysts: 


E  (NHE)  /  V 

Fig.  2.  Linear  sweep  voltammetry  in  anodic  direction  in  0.5  M  H2S04. 


M  +  H20  — >  M— OHads  +  H+  +  (1) 

M-OHads  -  M— Oads  +  H+  +  e“  (2) 

M  Oac|s  +  M  Oacjs  >  2M  +  O2  (3) 

Here  M  represents  an  active  site  of  the  oxide  electrocatalyst. 
OHads  and  Oads  represent  adsorbed  hydroxyl  species  and  adsor¬ 
bed  oxygen  atoms,  respectively.  A  Tafel  slope  around  of 
120  mV  dec-1  is  generally  attributed  to  the  dissociative  water 
adsorption  with  release  of  a  proton  and  electron  (Equation  (1 ))  as 
rate  determining  step,  whereas  a  value  around  60  mV  dec^1 
suggests  that  the  second  step,  Equation  (2),  is  the  rate  deter¬ 
mining  step.  The  low  Tafel  slope  can  be  attributed  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  adsorption  intermediates  involving  OH  species  on  the 
electrode  surface.  A  possible  contribution  to  the  rate  determining 
step  from  the  electrochemical  desorption  of  a  proton  from  the 
adsorbed  M-OH  intermediate  species  at  low  current  densities 
cannot  be  excluded. 

The  Tafel  plots  for  the  OER  on  RuIrCoO*,  Ru02  and  Ir02  elec¬ 
trocatalyst  surfaces  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  Tafel  slope  data  were 
subject  to  IR  compensation  (it  was  considered  10  Q  solution 


Tafel  slope 


Fig.  3.  Tafel  plots  for  oxygen  evolution  reaction  on  RuIrCoO*,  Ru02  and  Ir02  electro¬ 
catalysts  in  H2S04  0.5  M. 
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Table  1 

Tafel  slope  for  oxygen  evolution  in  H2S04  0.5  M. 


Catalyst 

Tafel  slope  V  dec  1 

Ru02 

0.090 

Ir02 

0.085 

RuIrCo02 

0.068 

resistance),  fable  1  shows  Tafel  slopes  analysis  at  low  over  poten¬ 
tials.  At  low  over-potential  current  densities,  the  RuIrCoO*  sample 
shows  the  lowest  Tafel  slope  value,  0.068  V  dec-1,  whereas  Ru02 
and  Ir02  have  Tafel  slope  values  of  90  and  85  mV  dec-1  respectively. 
Based  on  these  results  the  rate  determining  step  at  low  over¬ 
potentials  is  given  by  Equation  (2). 

A  question  arises  naturally  about  the  behavior  of  Co  oxide  alone 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  De-Faria  et  al.  [2]  have  reported  a  series 
of  Ru02(x)  +  0)304(1  -  x)  compounds.  The  behavior  of  C03O4  is 
completely  different  to  that  of  the  binary  oxide  mixtures,  leading  to 
higher  Tafel  slopes.  The  transformation  to  unstable  Co02  and  then 
to  soluble  CoO  is  possible  at  potentials  higher  than  1.47  eV.  In 
agreement  with  our  results,  De  Faria  et  al.  experiments  show  that 
while  dissolution  is  possible  in  pure  Co  oxide  samples,  the  inter¬ 
action  with  other  oxides  leads  to  a  lower  dissolution  rate.  Tiiysiiz 
et  al.  has  recently  reported  the  catalytic  activity  of  a  series  of  or¬ 
dered  mesoporous  C03O4  and  composites  in  alkaline  media 
showing  a  fairly  good  catalytic  activity  towards  oxygen  evolution 
which  can  be  enhanced  mainly  with  the  addition  of  Cu  during  the 
synthesis  [19]. 

3.2.  Electronic  density  changes  induced  by  Co  as  a  dopant 

First  we  focus  on  the  changes  in  electronic  structure  when  the 
surface  is  doped  with  Co,  the  formation  of  the  doped  compound  has 
been  proposed  and  its  effect  on  oxygen  evolution  has  been 
confirmed  by  different  experimental  and  theoretical  groups  [2,20]. 
The  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  dopant  can  be  seen  by  analysis  of 
the  partial  density  of  states  (DOS).  Metallic  behavior  of  Ru02  can  be 
observed:  from  very  low  energy  states  up  to  — 2  eV  oxygen  states 
are  the  main  component  of  the  total  DOS,  after  that  Ru  states 
become  predominant  near  the  Fermi  level  (Fig.  4a).  The  presence  of 
Co  as  dopant  modifies  the  DOS  of  the  surface,  in  both  positions  5- 
coordinated  (Ru02-5D)  and  6-coordinated  (Ru02-6D).  The  first 
leads  to  new  states  in  a  region  near  -2  eV  in  which  no  states  were 
available,  and  the  second  creates  more  states  near  the  Fermi  level, 
occupied  as  well  as  unoccupied  ones  (Fig.  4b).  Similar  properties 


are  observed  for  Ir02  and  its  corresponding  doped  structures  (not 
shown). 

As  the  dopant  atom  has  different  size  and  electronegativity  than 
the  oxide  atoms  it  is  expected  to  cause  differences  in  the  charges  of 
individual  atoms  and  in  general  on  the  electron  density  of  the 
surface.  Electronic  density  accumulation/depletion  graphs  were 
calculated  as  the  difference  in  electronic  density  of  the  pure  and 
doped  system  in  different  sites.  The  graphs  in  Fig  5a  and  b  shows 
electron  density  accumulation  (blue)/depletion  (red)  in  the  plane 
xy  plane  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  slab.  The  Co  atom  presents 
electron  density  accumulation  while  causing  electron  density 
depletion  in  the  next  neighbor  atoms.  Since  the  size  of  Co  atoms  is 
smaller  than  the  original  Ru  or  Ir  atoms,  there  is  also  electron 
depletion  (red)  in  the  region  between  Co  and  O  atoms.  Therefore 
differences  in  electronic  partial  charges  of  each  of  the  atoms  are 
expected.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  electronic  density  proper¬ 
ties  can  be  provided  by  Bader  charge  analysis  21  ],  individual  values 
of  pristine  and  doped  structures  are  shown  in  fable  2. 

Bader  charges  of  Pristine  Ir02  and  Ru02  are  very  similar,  the 
charge  of  6-coordinated  atoms  (3,4)  is  higher  than  those  of  5- 
coordinated  ones  (1,2).  When  doped  with  Co,  the  Co  charges  are 
always  less  positive  i.e.  more  electron  density  accumulated  in  Co. 
This  higher  electronic  density  induces  a  higher  positive  charge  on 
Ru  (2nd  and  3rd  highlighted  columns)  and  Ir  atoms  (2nd  and  3rd 
non  highlighted  columns)  in  comparison  to  the  pure  systems.  The 
changes  in  electronic  density  for  the  doped  systems  confirm 
different  chemical  environments;  therefore  differences  in  reactivity 
are  anticipated  for  the  different  sites  comparing  doped  and  un¬ 
doped  cases. 

3.3.  Water  adsorption  and  first  oxidation  stage 

Water  adsorption  was  simulated  on  top  of  all  sites  of  doped  and 
un-doped  systems.  The  adsorption  energy  was  calculated  as  the 
energy  difference  between  the  system  containing  the  adsorbed 
water  and  those  of  separated  water  and  slab  systems.  Adsorption 
energies  and  distances  are  reported  in  Table  3. 

The  adsorption  energy  is  stronger  on  5C  sites  in  comparison  to 
adsorption  on  6C  sites,  independently  of  the  surface  and  presence 
or  absence  or  dopants;  in  some  cases  is  even  positive  indicating  a 
forbidden  adsorption  process,  as  it  has  been  previously  reported 
for  different  oxides  [22].  Therefore,  in  the  following,  6C  sites  are 
discarded  as  adsorption  sites  in  the  analysis  of  the  OER  mecha¬ 
nism.  Adsorption  of  water  on  Ir-based  surfaces  is  stronger  than  on 
Ru-based  surfaces,  independently  of  the  site  and  doping  position. 


E-Ef/eV 


-3 


-1 


E-Ef  /  eV 


5 


Fig.  4.  Partial  DOS  of  a)  Ru02  slab  showing  the  contributions  from  O  and  Ru  atoms;  b)  Surface  partial  DOS  showing  the  differences  when  Co  is  added  as  a  dopant  in  two  different 
sites. 
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Fig.  5.  Electronic  density  accumulation  (blue)/depletion  (red)  on  the  surface  plane  of  doped  structures.  Red,  gray  and  light  blue  spheres  represent  0,  Ru  and  Co  atoms  respectively. 
In  b)  the  Co  atom  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  figure.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


However,  the  presence  of  dopants  influences  the  adsorption  en¬ 
ergy  of  water  even  if  the  adsorption  is  not  directly  on  Co  atoms. 
Compared  to  the  undoped  cases,  water  adsorption  is  stronger 
when  the  surface  is  doped  in  the  M-6D  site  and  adsorption  is  in  a 
5C  site  (-0.69  vs  -0.61  eV  in  Ru  based  oxides).  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  surface  is  doped  in  the  M-5D  site  and  adsorption  occurs 
in  another  5C  site  the  adsorption  energy  is  slightly  weaker  (-0.56 
vs  -0.61  eV  in  Ru  based  oxides)  than  on  the  undoped  surface. 
Bigger  differences  are  found  when  the  adsorption  occurs  directly 
on  Co  atoms.  In  this  case,  independently  of  Ru  or  Ir-based  surface 
the  adsorption  of  water  is  very  weak.  The  differences  in  adsorption 
are  related  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  site  affected  by  the  Co 
atoms,  therefore  different  hybridization  and  bond  orders  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Fig.  6  shows  the  total  electronic  density  in  the  plane  along 
the  O-M  bond  in  three  different  water  adsorption  cases:  on  pure 
Ru02,  Ru-5D  and  Ru-6D  structures.  The  electronic  density  shows 
different  colors  in  the  O-M  bond  area  having  a  higher  electronic 
density  in  the  M-6D  structure  when  adsorption  is  in  the  5C  site 
(Fig.  6b). 

The  proposed  scheme  of  reaction  for  the  breaking  of  the  O-H 
bonds  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Even  if  the  process  changes  with  the 
presence  of  the  acid  electrolyte  and  the  effect  of  the  electro¬ 
chemical  potential,  the  easiness  for  O-H  breaking  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  model  and  it  leads  to  the  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
doping  atom.  Hydrogen  evolution  is  neglected  as  it  is  assumed  as 
being  very  fast  in  comparison  to  O  evolution;  therefore  it  is 
assumed  that  H  leaves  the  surface  in  the  form  of  protons  leaving 
unaffected  the  main  trends  observed  for  oxygen  evolution. 

The  reaction  energy  from  water  to  OH  +  H  is  an  indicative  of  the 
driving  force  for  breaking  the  first  O-H  bond.  Therefore  doping 
Ru02  and  Ir02  in  the  6-coordinated  site  (M-6D)  leads  to  a  higher 
driving  force  for  water  splitting.  On  the  other  hand  the  direct 
adsorption  of  water  on  Co  does  not  have  a  driving  force  for  water 
splitting  (purple  lines)  and  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  reaction  may 
occur  directly  on  Co  atoms,  because  of  both  the  weak  adsorption 
energy  and  null  driving  force  for  O-H  breaking.  In  the  same  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  M-5D  surfaces  leads  to  a  small  decrease  of  the  reaction 


Table  2 

Bader  charges  of  surface  metal  atoms  in  pristine  RuC>2  and  IrC>2  and  doped  with  Co  in 
the  5-coordinated  sites  (5D)  and  6-coordinated  sites  (6D).  Only  metal  atoms  are 
reported:  1  and  2  are  five-coordinated  atoms,  3  and  4  are  six-coordinated  atoms. 
Charges  of  Co  atoms  are  underlined  and  in  bold  in  each  case,  all  other  non- 
underlined  data  are  Ir  or  Ru. 


Metal  atom 

Ir02 

Ir  5D 

Ir  6D 

Ru02 

Ru  5D 

Ru  6D 

1 

1.50 

1.55 

1.54 

1.50 

1.58 

1.53 

2 

1.50 

1.33 

1.54 

1.50 

1.36 

1.53 

3 

1.71 

1.75 

1.40 

1.70 

1.73 

1.38 

4 

1.71 

1.75 

1.75 

1.70 

1.73 

1.78 

energy;  however  in  a  real  situation  all  sites  will  be  present  and  the 
probability  of  the  reaction  occurring  in  each  of  them  will  determine 
the  catalytic  activity  for  the  reaction. 

For  the  calculation  of  transition  states  the  climbing  image 
nudged  elastic  band  method  (CINEB)  was  used  [23  .  For  the  un¬ 
doped  systems  the  activation  barrier  is  null.  As  has  been  re¬ 
ported  for  other  systems  this  step  is  easy  and  no  activation  energy 
or  potential  is  needed.  This  behavior  indicates  that  the  breaking  of 
the  first  O-H  bond  is  not  the  rate-determining  step.  The  adsorp¬ 
tion  energy  directly  on  Co  was  the  weakest  and  possibly  no 
adsorption  will  be  observed  in  this  site.  Following  the  same  trend, 
the  reaction  energy  is  the  lowest  and  consequently  also  the  acti¬ 
vation  energy  for  this  site  is  the  highest  (~0.2  eV)  which  however 
is  still  a  very  low  activation  energy.  This  gives  a  first  indication  that 
a  direct  reaction  on  Co  atoms  is  prohibited  but  the  influence  of 
doping  has  an  effect  in  neighboring  sites  allowing  a  higher  driving 
force  with  no  activation  barrier.  The  barrier  for  O-H  breaking  was 
calculated  on  Pt  and  Au  adatoms  supported  on  Ti02,  the  results 
indicated  very  different  reaction  barriers  depending  on  the  ada¬ 
tom  nature  [24  .  In  our  case  just  analyzing  adsorption  and  first 
stage  dissociation  would  lead  to  a  lower  catalytic  activity  because 
of  the  small  adsorption  energy,  high  activation  barrier  and  null 
driving  force  for  O-H  breaking  directly  on  Co.  Therefore  we 
expanded  the  study  in  order  to  investigate  the  second  O-H 
breaking. 

3.4.  OH  adsorption  and  second  oxidation  stage 

During  the  second  stage  of  the  OER,  the  OH  formed  during  the 
first  stage  is  transformed  to  an  adsorbed  O  atom  resulting  from  the 
O-H  breaking.  As  in  the  first  section  we  found  out  that  water 
adsorption  is  less  likely  on  6-coordinated  sites,  therefore  6  coor¬ 
dinated  sites  were  neglected  and  we  only  focus  in  adsorption  on  5- 
coordinated  sites. 

OH  adsorption  energy  is  about  three  times  stronger  than  water 
adsorption,  this  difference  has  been  previously  reported  [25-27] 

Table  3 

Adsorption  Energy  of  water  (eV)  on  doped  and  un-doped  sites  of  Ru02  and  Ir02, 
Adsorption  on  Ru  or  Ir  5-coordinated  and  6-coordinated  sites  (5C  and  6C)  and 
directly  on  Co  (5C— Co  and  6C— Co). 


Adsorption  site 

Surface 

5C  (Ru  or  Ir) 

5C— Co 

6C  (Ru  or  Ir) 

6C— Co 

Ru02 

-0.61 

0.04 

Ru-6D 

-0.69 

-0.12 

-0.02 

Ru-5D 

-0.56 

-0.29 

+0.07 

Ir02 

-1.02 

-0.11 

Ir-6D 

-1.06 

-0.14 

+0.1 

lr-5D 

-1.01 

-0.38 

+0.22 
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Fig.  6.  Total  electronic  density  along  the  O-M  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  a)  Ru02  surface  with  water  adsorbed  in  6C  site,  b)  Ru-6D  with  adsorption  in  5C(Ru)  and  c)  Ru-5D 
with  water  adsorption  in  5C(Co).  Scale  is  shown  at  right. 


and  has  important  consequences  on  the  overall  OER.  Within  the 
OER  pathway,  the  adsorbed  OH  geometry  is  depicted  in  Fig.  8d. 
The  OH  adsorption  behavior  can  be  grouped  in  three  different 
sets:  the  first  includes  structures  where  OH  adsorption  is  done 
directly  on  Co  atoms  independently  of  the  basic  material  being  Ru 
or  Ir  oxide,  the  second  group  includes  all  structures  where 
adsorption  is  done  directly  on  Ru  and  the  third  where  adsorption 
is  on  Ir  sites.  As  in  the  case  of  water,  the  OH  adsorption  energy  on 
Co  sites  is  the  weakest,  so  if  water  adsorption  is  weak,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  OH  is  even  less  likely  which  confirms  that  Co  sites  won't 
participate  directly  on  the  evolution  reaction.  For  all  sites  con¬ 
taining  Ru,  independently  of  site,  doping  or  without  doping,  the 
adsorption  of  OH  is  relatively  the  same;  similarly  for  all  Ir  con¬ 
taining  surfaces  the  OH  adsorption  is  similar,  but  adsorption  of  OH 
is  always  stronger  in  Ir  than  in  Ru-based  surfaces.  Therefore,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  adsorption  of  OH  only  depend  greatly  on  whether  the 
adsorption  is  done  directly  on  Co  atoms  or  in  the  original  Ru  or  Ir 
metal  sites. 

For  the  O-H  bond  breaking  bigger  differences  are  observed. 
There  are  surfaces  that  lead  to  an  augment  of  the  relative  energy 
from  O-H  to  O  +  H,  i.e.  formation  energy  of  atomic  O  adsorbed  on 
the  surface  is  an  endergonic  process,  while  other  configurations 
have  a  negative  change  in  the  relative  energy,  i.e.  an  exergonic 
process  for  O  formation.  Many  materials  present  an  endergonic 


reaction  energy  for  O  formation  including  pure  oxides  and  doped 
structures  when  the  adsorption  is  directly  on  Co;  however  for  M-6D 
systems  on  both  Ir  and  Ru  oxides  the  process  is  exergonic,  thus 
there  is  a  driving  force  only  in  those  structures  that  allow  the  for¬ 
mation  of  adsorbed  oxygen.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  dopant  is 
more  likely  to  be  observed  in  this  reduction  step.  As  in  the  first  step 
this  particular  structure  (Co  dopant  on  6-coordinate  site)  presents 
advantages  for  the  OER  in  comparison  to  the  process  on  the  pure 
oxides:  1)  A  more  exergonic  process  for  the  breaking  of  the  first 
O-H  bond  and  2)  an  exergonic  process  for  breaking  the  second 
O-H  bond. 

The  activation  energy  for  O-H  breaking  depicted  in  Fig.  8-ii  is 
higher  than  that  observed  in  Fig.  7-ii;  considering  the  exponential 
dependence  of  the  kinetic  parameters  on  activation  energy,  it 
clearly  reveals  a  much  more  sluggish  process.  The  highest  activa¬ 
tion  barrier  (0.56  eV)  is  observed  on  pure  Ir  oxide,  which  is  also  the 
structure  with  the  highest  adsorption  energy.  Thus,  this  higher 
adsorption  energy  could  be  responsible  of  the  higher  activation 
energy;  on  the  other  hand  the  activation  energy  on  pure  Ru  oxide  is 
only  0.39  eV  with  a  weaker  OH  adsorption  energy.  By  doping  the 
oxides  an  effect  on  activation  energies  is  also  observed:  doping  Ir 
decreases  the  activation  energy  whether  OH  is  adsorbed  on  Co  or  in 
Ir.  But  doping  Ru  has  two  opposite  effects:  doping  on  the  M-6D  site 
decreases  the  activation  energy  but  when  doping  on  the  5D  site  and 


Fig.  7.  Top:  Reaction  scheme  for  the  first  step  of  water  splitting:  a)  Water  adsorption,  b)  transition  state,  and  c)  formation  of  OH  and  H  adsorbed.  Bottom:  i)  Adsorption  and  reaction 
energy  for  O-H  bond  breaking  and  ii)  CNEB  calculations  for  the  transition  state  connecting  a  and  b.  Lines  are  drawn  to  guide  the  eye,  solid  line  for  Ru-based  and  dotted  line  for  Ir- 
based  materials.  Mi-xD-M2  where  Mi  is  the  metal  base,  x  is  the  site  where  Co  is  present  as  dopant  and  M2  is  the  metal  where  adsorption  occurs. 
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Fig.  8.  Top:  schematic  representation  of  the  second  OER  reduction  step,  Bottom:  i)  Adsorption  and  reaction  energy  for  0— H  breaking  and  ii)  Activation  energy  for  0— H  breaking.  In 
i)  and  ii)  same  line  color  represents  same  site,  solid  and  dotted  lines  represent  Ru  and  Ir-based  surfaces  respectively.  Mi-xD-M2  where  Mi  is  the  metal  base,  x  is  the  site  where  Co  is 
present  as  dopant  and  M2  is  the  metal  where  adsorption  occurs. 


adsorbed  directly  on  Co  the  activation  energy  is  higher  although 
still  lower  than  that  on  pure  Ir.  The  effect  of  doping  on  the  6D  site  is 
observed  again  in  this  second  step:  the  0-H  reaction  energy  is 
endergonic  and  the  activation  energy  for  the  same  process  is 
decreased. 

4.  Conclusions 

Doping  oxides  presents  a  good  opportunity  to  enhance  the 
catalytic  activity  of  electrolysis  electrodes  towards  the  OER,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  Co  added  as  dopant  in  random  surface 
sites  during  the  synthesis  has  a  significant  effect  on  the  electronic 
properties  of  the  surface  which  leads  to  lower  OER  barriers  and 
higher  reaction  driving  force.  Our  complete  description  of  the  OER 
in  doped  Ru  and  Ir  oxides  using  both  experimental  and  theoretical 
simulations  reveals  that  the  RuIrCoOx  catalyst  is  more  stable  in 
the  reaction  medium  than  Ru02  and  Ir02  catalysts.  A  Tafel  slope 
around  60  mV  dec-1  for  the  RuIrCoOx  suggests  that  the  second 
H-0  breaking  is  the  rate  determining  step.  The  simulation  of  the 
process  indicated  that  the  second  OH  bond  breaking  has  a  higher 
barrier  than  the  first  one,  and  doping  with  Co  allows  higher 
driving  force  and  smaller  activation  barrier,  confirming  that  this  is 
the  rds.  New  opportunities  can  be  found  by  allowing  doping  in 
specific  sites,  synthesizing  specific  structures  and  changing  the 
dopant  concentration  and  nature.  Other  transition  metal  dopants 
such  as  Ni,  Cu,  Cr,  Fe,  should  be  analyzed  first  theoretically  in 
order  to  determine  enhancement  of  the  driving  force  for  oxygen 
evolution  and  smaller  barriers  for  O-H  breaking.  A  trade-off  in 
water  and  intermediates  adsorption  strengths  is  mandatory  and 
can  be  analyzed  by  DFT  simulations  and  then  experimentally 
confirmed. 
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